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produced any thing new or valuable in me- | 
chanical or agricultural processes, or in the 
instruments by which they are effected. An 
humble individual may make a useful discov- 
ery, but may not have the means of profiting 
by it through the protection of a patent: to 
afford such a man the means of publicity for 
his invention, and to give him, under certain 
regulations, a small reward for bis ingenuity, 
are among the objects of the socicty. The 
models which the society receives on many 
such occasions, as well as specimens of culture | 









attempts made to improve the culture of those 
valuable materials. We may observe that the 
society has paid especial attention to the en- 
couragement of those branches of agriculture 
and insect-rearing whereby the raw materials 
of manufactures ave produeed Leth in England 
and in the colonies. As examples, we may 
mention that in one case are bottles containing 
different specimens of Assam tea, grown in the 
north-east district of Hindustan, as an attempt 
to show how far we could be supplied with tea 
from our own colonies ; in another are speci- 


Exhibitions of Mechanism and Manufactured | and of manufacture, models, and instruments | mens of Assam silk, brought from the same 


Products. 
Tue Society or Arts. 


The pleasure which most persons experi- | 
ence in viewing the portrait of a great man, of 
one who has made for himself a reputation by 
great thoughts or great deeds, may be traced 
to the association which is immediately es- 
tablished between the picture and the merits 
of the person whose lineaments it represents. 
The personal appearance of the individual, and 
the skill with which the painter has represent- 
ed it, do indeed attract a certain share of our 
attention; but the mind involuntarily turns 
from the picture itself, to the thoughts or 
deeds with which the original is associated. 

So it is with models of machinery, when 
viewed in a right spirit. As mere collections | 
of wheels and axles, levers and pinions, there | 


received from other persons, have gradually 
accumulated to a considerable number, and | 
form a museum. ‘The society’s house is in 
John Street, Adelphi; and the museum occu- 
pies one apartment on the ground-floor. No 
charge is made for admission to view these 
vbjects ; but still, for obvious reasons, a visi- 
ter is expected to bring an order from any 
one of the members, (who are very numer- 
ous:) with such an order a stranger may 
be admitted any week-day, except Wednes- 
day. 

There is nothing attractive in the appear- 
ance of the room which contains the models 
and machinery ; indeed persons unused to 
these subjects might deem it scarcely better 
than a lumber-room ; but a little steady atten- 
tion to the contents will show the liberal ob- 
jects which the society has had in view. 


is to most persons something irksome about | Almost the first articles seen on entering the 
them; but when regarded as memorials of | room are specimens of Leghorn plat deposited 
social advancement, as engines of national in a glass case. Our female readers who are | 
wealth, as indices of the progress of scientific | conversant with the qualities of “ Leghorn,” | 


knowledge, they rise to the importance of his- | “Tuscan,” “ Dunstable,” and other materials | 


country; in a third are specimens of silk- 
worms’ cocoons, containing silk wholly pro- 
duced in England. In all such instances as 
these, the commercial advantages or disad- 
vantages likely to result from the success of 
the respective attempts are left to develop 
themselves at the proper time, the object 
being to ascertain, by the influence and en- 
couragement of the society, whether, and by 
what means, such and such things can be cul- 
tivated, of good quality, in England or her 
dependencies. 

In different parts of the room are models of 
the apparatus whereby fibrous materials are 
worked up into cloth, as well as specimens of 
the cloth thus produced. Specimens of wool, 
taken from various kinds of sheé) and goats, 
are exhibited, as well as pieces of broad-cloth 
woven therefrom. Lace, made in the old 
method by hand, under the designation of 
** pillow-lace,” is placed in juxta-position with 
other specimens produced by other means. 
Then there are numerous models of looms for 
producing various kinds of woven fabrics, 


torical monuments, by which future ages may | for bonnets, well know how large a price has | some of them almost obsolete in form, but still 


test the rate of progress of the present and the | 
ast. 

7 If machinery be regarded in this light, 
there are many places in London where a 
profitable hour may be passed in the inspec- 
tion of machines, engines, and tools, whereby 
certain processes are effected, and of raw ma- 
terials in certain stages of their progress. 
The mechanic, who is practically engaged in 
any branch of art, may perchance reap ad- 
vantage from the inspection of a machine dif- 
ferent from those he employs ; while the gene- 
ral visiter may gather much curious and 
interesting knowledge respecting the pro- 
duction of articles with which he is daily sur- 
rounded. 

The Museum of the Society of Arts is one 
of the places to which we have alluded. This 
admirable society was established about the 
middle of the last century, for the purpose of 
encouraging British art and manufactures by 
various means. ‘The funds of the society are 
chiefly appropriated to the presentation of 
rewards or premiums to individuals who have 


been generally paid for foreign plats, com-| serving to mark the steps by which progress 
pared with English. Now the society has|has been made. Indeed one of the chief 
paid great attention to this subject, with the | points of interest in this museum arises from 
view of improving, so far as their influence |the contrast often exhibited between models 


and encouragement can do so, the quality of 
the English straw used for this purpose, the 
permanence of the colour, and the mode of 
platting, in order to raise the quality of the 
home manufacture as nearly as possible to the 
level of that of Italy, and thereby provide em- 
ployment for the numerous families in the 
midland counties of England, who are engaged 
in the straw-plat manufacture. In the glass 
case, to which we allude, are specimens of 
English “ Leghorn,” in a great variety of 
forms, placed in juxta-position with an Italian 
plat. ‘This is the fair and legitimate ‘mode of 
maintaining a home manufacture—not by pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign goods, but 
by improving our own ; and to aid in this im- 
provement is the enlighted object of the So- 
ciety of Arts. 

In another case are specimens of hemp and 
flax of different qualities, resulting from 





of machines made in the last century and 
others of modern date: they are like facts in 
the history of a nation, showing how the pre- 
sent has been derived from the past. 

Among the models seen in the room are 
many relating to improvements in ship-build- 
ing, such as in the formation and fixing of the 
rudder, and so forth. Others show us various 
forms of rafts which have been devised for 
the preservation of life in case of shipwreck ; 
and of fire-eseapes, for use in the public 


streets: among the latter is a model of Mr? 


Wivell’s ingenious machine. A pair of scales 
and a set of weights, brought from Belgium, 
enable us to compare the forms of the weigh- 
ing apparatus used in that country with the 
kinds employed in England. Wind-gauges, 
rain-gauges, tide-measures, and telegraphs, 
of some of the numerous forms devised, are 
represented by small models deposited here ; 
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as are also lathes and hand-tools of many| These few paragraphs will serve briefly to 
kinds. show what are the objects for which the mu- 
W hatever is calculated to lighten or relieve | seum was established, and what is the general 
human labour or human pain, by the substitu- | description of articles deposited there. A per- 
tion of mechanism, is a prominent subject for | son who is either unacquainted with the nature 
the consideration of this society. The substi-| of machinery and implements, or is indifferent 
tution of machines for climbing-boys, in the |to the processes of manufacturing industry, 
process of cleansing chimneys, is an object | may perhaps fail to reap either pleasure or 
which has led to the construction of many | profit from such an exhibition; but he who 
pieces of mechanism, specimens of some of | rightly appreciates the true sources of a na- 
which are to be seen here. There is another | tion’s greatness and wealth, will feel a pleas- 
glass case, containing some pieces of mechan-|ure in viewing specimens of the apparently 
ism, which can scarcely be looked at without} humble means by which that wealth and 
calling up a feeling of regret at the obstinacy | greatness have been principally acquired ; 
with which injurious customs are sometimes |and will also duly respect those who by their 
adhered. to : we allude to the magnetic mouth- | influence and liberality have aided in improv- 
pieces for neefle-grinders. ‘The men employ- | ing those means.— Penny Magazine. 
ed in grinding the points of needles are among 
the most short-lived of our artisans, on account — 
of the fatal effects of the particles of steel} The Plains of Hungary.—We had heard 
inhaled by the lungs. To obviate this evil, an | much of the dull and monotonous character of 
ingenious person contrived a sort of magnetic |the great plain of Hungary. We had now a 
shield for the mouth, by which the particles | veritable specimen of it before us: for many 
of steel were stopped and retained before |long and weary miles we drove, ere so much 
they could reach the mouth. But the men|as a cottage made its appearance, and all the 
refused to use this apparatus, lest, by making | while the corn waved on either hand, rank and 
the occupation less injurious, more persons |luxuriant. Yet, singular as to us this state of 
might embark in it, and the rate of wages | things appeared, it is but a copy, and an im- 
(which is high) be diminished ! perfect one, of what prevails elsewhere. There 
Among the most pleasing pieces of mechan- | are parts of the country, especially in the great 
ism at the museum, are those for teaching | plain of the Theiss, where you may travel an 
blind persons to read, to write, &c. Tablets|entire day without encountering either the 
of different kinds are provided with pins and | houses or the faces of men; and all the while 
wires, the admixture and arrangement of| your route will be through fields loaded with 
which are made to denote the letters of the | abundant crops of wheat and rye. Moreover, 
alphabet, the numerals, &c. the customs of the people who occupy that 
Models of agricultural machines are rather | plain are to the full as striking as the external 
numerous, and comprise various forms of | appearance of the country, and it may be well 
ploughs, harrows, &c. For subjects more|if { describe them. The long and fierce wars 
strictly mechanical, there are specimens of| which Hungary sustained with Turkey, and 
girders for roofs ; presses for book-binders and |the exposure of these open districts to per- 











other artizans; planes and other tools; sash-/petual invasion, first induced the inhabitants) 


frames, and numerous others ; all being models | to congregate into heaps, and the habits then | 
of machines containing some improvement, |contracted have never since been laid aside. | 
more or less important, on the usual forms. Accordingly, there are no such things as vil- 
A few models of safety lamps show the prin-|lages and hamlets, far less detached dwel-| 
ciple on which Sir H. Davy founded his admi- | lings, to be seen any where; but, at remote) 
rable contrivance, and the minor improvements | intervals one from another, you come upon 
made by others. A collection of apparatus | towns, towns of the veriest huts, where dwell 
belonging to the associated sciences of elec- six, eight, ten, and sometimes as many as) 
tricity, galvanism and magnetism, is interest- | thirty thousand peasants together. How they 
ing, not as showing the state to which they | preserve order among themselves, I do not 
have now arrived, and which is far beyond the | know, for their magistrates seem to possess | 
point which this apparatus indicates, but as little influence over them; yet they do live 
exemplifying the steps by which the progress | peaceably enough; and though all are poor) 
has been made. jand squalid, and filthy to a degree, there 

The society does not confine its operations | seems to be a perfect indiflerence to the evils 
to the encouragement of any art or manufac-| which poverty and squalor bring with them. 
ture in particular, but to the advancement of | They are to a man agriculturists. It is by the 












it again till the following Second-day. In this 
manner the first processes are carried through ; 
and when all the seed has been scattered, the 
people march back to their permanent habi- 
tations, there to abide in idleness and filth til| 
some fresh operation becomes necessary. 
Finally, when harvest is ready, the bivouac is 
resumed, the women coming forth this time 
to assist in getting it in. And as the comple- 
tion of the sowing season sent them back to 
town, so, when reaping ends, the huts are 
abandoned.—Gleigh’s Hungary. 


THE LUST OF THE EYE. 
By Dr. Holmes, editor of the Maine Farmer. 


“The lust of the eye” was one of the fun. 
damental evils among mankind during the 
days of the apostles, and the prevalence of it 
at the present day, proves that poor human 
nature is the same now as it was then. “ The 
lust of the eye,” “the desire to show out”— 
to ** look fine,” and to “ cut a dash,” is one of 
the evils of the present day: an evil which, 
without taking into view the troubles that it 
brings upon us in a moral sense, produces 
temporal ills enough to induce, we should 
think, persons of common sense, to pay much 
less regard to it than is done. Many, too 
many among the producing classes, and indeed 
among the consuming classes too, seem to 
think that it is the exterior rather than the 
interior which forms the character—that it is 
the modicum of fine twined linen, silk, and 
broad cloth, upon the body, the style of the 
beaver upon the upper, and the quantum of 
Day & Martin upon the lower extremities, 
that make the man. We grieve to say that 
in too many instances this is the case. That 
the mind—the inner man—the intellect and 
the soul which lives forever, whieh gives life, 
and thought, and utterance—which raises 
men above the beasts of the field, is shame- 
fully neglected. Every one should strive to 
be decent in his appearance and his equipage ; 
but all, especially farmers, should study the 
Jitness of things, and make all their dress— 
their apparatus and expenses, accord with 
that. This is the true standard of beauty, and 
ought to be the true standard and guide of 
fashion. Fitness of things to the use and pur- 
poses for which they were designed, ought to 
be the rule; and not whether it will be finer, 
or more costly, or of a newer style, or more 
shining and dazzling than your neighbour’s. 
Utility rather than the “ pride of the eye” 
should be the study. If this were followed 
we should see more of native beauty in the 
person, than artificial and expensive foreign 
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productive industry generally, whether in the 
raw material to which manufacturing art is 
afterwards to be applied, or to the implements 
or processes by which this manufacture is 
conducted. The preparation of pigments, of 
oils, of varnishes, of cements, and other sub- 
stances used in the arts, comes therefore legi- 
timately within the scope of the society’s no- 
tice; and some of the cases in the museum 
contain bottles and packages exhibiting speci- 
mens of such articles, distinguished either for 
their excellence or for the improved mode in 
which they were prepared. 





labour of their hands that the boundless plains 
through which you have travelled are culti- 
vated ; and the process by which the mighty 
operation is performed is this:—When the 
season for ploughing and sowing comes round, 
the males march in a body from their homes. 
They erect wigwams, or huts, here and there 
in the fields; and then setting to work, they 
toil from the Second to the Seventh-day of the 
week, living on the provisions which they may 
have brought with them, and sleeping at night 
in their bivouac. At the end of the week 
they all return to the town, and do not leave 


decorations ; more of the substantial manufac- 
tures of the farmer’s. family, than tawdry 
finery from abroad. We may be mistaken, 
but it really seems to us that we are verging 
too fast to that point, that rock upon which 
all nations have split, viz., luxury and effemi- 
nacy. It is a startling fact, that the great 
mass of our population are neither so hardy 
nor so healthy as they were fifty years ago. 
The changes in the habits and customs have 
brought with them a new set of diseases, and 
weaknesses. Who ever heard of people dy- 
ing of dyspepsia in those times? and yet it is 
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de one of the most common disorders of the | gardens and dependencies, intermixed with powerless in the tomb, while, in another hemis- 

resent day. The “ lust of the eye” has more | smaller houses and cottages, spread overseveral | phere, we behold the sepulchre of his rival, 
to do with it than many are aware. In olden | leagues of territory. These edifices, including | the conqueror of nations, himself so great, 
times people were not afraid of the sun or the | even the shops, are described as all covered /and to whom so many, either as allies or ene- 
air. ‘hey were not ashamed to be seen in a| with polished and painted iron. The churches | mies, owed their greatness. “Sic transit 
coarse, substantial homespun dress suited to| were surrounded by a terrace, and several | gloria mundi.”—Late Paper. 


the season. ‘They were not ashamed to har-/| steeples, terminating in golden balls, above | 
den the hand with toil, nor darken the cheek | which was exhibited the crescent, and lastly, | 
by exposure to the rays of the sun. They | the cross, denoting the successive triumphs of | 
were not ashamed to be caught eating the | Mahometanism and Christianity. A single ray 


—_—_— 


INGENUITY OF A GLASS-BLOWER. 
The emperor wished to illuminate the Alex- 


coarse fare produced by their own farms. | of sunshine caused this splendid city to glisten | ander column ina grand style: the size of the 


They were not sighing if their brown bread | with a thousand colours. At the sight of it the | 
loaf did not rival in whiteness and delicacy | traveller paused, delighted and astonished. It | 
the superfine flour of modern days, nor any | reminded him of the prodigies with which the | 
anxiety to change the snap and hominy for| oriental poets had amused his childhood ; | 
the rice of the, Southern plantations. ‘They | while, on entering it, the wealth and luxury, 
were not ashamed of foil nor athletic exer-| the gorgeous spectacles and sumptuous festi- | 
cises, and a corresponding proportion of| vities which he witnesse/i, made him imagine | 
health, and we dare say a greater amount of| himself transported into “a city of kings.” 
happiness rewarded them accordingly. We!Such is Moscow described to have been by 
are not among the prosers nor croakers. We one of the historians of the campaign, when) 
wish to see every one flourish—we wish to see | the progress of the French invaders led to the 
the country prosper—we wish to see the na-| resolution of devoting it a sacrifice to the 
tion progress to its zenith of greatness ; but to | flames; an idea which was conceived and exe- 
do this we must follow other dictates than| cuted by Count Rostopchin. ‘Ihe details’ 
those of mere pride which exults in tinsel, in| which Segur has given of the events attending 
gaudy trapping, in empty show; and attend | it, are highly interesting. Struck with aston- 
more to the substantials—the solid comforts| ishment at the silence which prevailed, on his) 
which strengthen and make permanent. Let} approach, Napoleon entered the city, and 11 
the farmers look to themselves—build up| was long ere he could be brought to credit the! 
themselves—wear the cloth of their own| reports of his officers, that Moscow was de-' 
manufacture in preference to that from across | serted. This was a disappgintment for which | 
the Atlantic ;—study to produce all the neces- | he was not prepared. Little, however, did he 
saries of life upon their own farms, and be not} then think of the greatness of the mortifica- 
ashamed to sustain themselves thereby, rather} tion which he was yet to endure. In a few 
than exchange their own produce for more} hours the alarm was sounded that the city was 
costly viands from abroad. Let. them put/on fire in several places. At first it was attri- 
themselves in the front rank of reform in this | buted to the carelessness of the soldiery, and 
respect, with common sense for their gpide. the —— of the emperor was excited 
and moral courage for their shield, and all may | against the supposed authors of the calamity. 
yet be well. But it was soon found that these fires owed 
We have been led to this train of reflection their origin to other causes. All efforts to 
by meeting, not long since, a friend who was | arrest their progress were found unavailing. | 
trained for a farmer, and whose father left him | [n attempting to escape from the place where 
a good farm, and a reasonable capital to carry | he had taken his residence, the emperor was 
iton. Butthe follies of life had more allure- | nearly suffocated. For several days and nights 
ments for him than the rugged toils of a far- | this terrible conflagration continued, and Mos- 
mer, and he sold all, and turned—* exquisite.” | cow became a vast heap of ruins. But at the | 
High living and idleness, have brought him, in | destruction of this splendid city, it was not the 
the prime of life, near to the grave, and when | Russians, but their enemies, who shed bitter | 
we reminded him of his former health, and| tears! In making this sacrifice, Rostopchin | 
advised him to throw off his Lafayettes, and | consigned to destruction the noblest of his pa- 
go to work—-he mournfully shook his head, | laces; and he subsequently caused his splen- 
and replied, “it is too late.” We looked | did mansion at Woronow to be also destroyed, | 
again and saw that it was too late. Death | inscribing on the iron gate of a church which | 
has fixed his seal upon him forever. This is| was left standing, this memorial, which the 
a brief sketch of a single individual, but alas! | French, shuddering with surprise, read as they | 
it is the history of thousands. approached: “ For eight years I have been| 
cakes embellishing this place, where I have lived | 

ni happy in the bosom of my family. The in- 

COUNT ROSTOPCHIN. habitants of this estate will leave it on your 











round lamps was indicated, and the glasses be- 
spoken at this manufactory, where the work- 
men exerted themselves in vain, and almost 
blew the breath out of their bodies in the en- 
deavour to obtain the desired magnitude.— 
‘The.commission must be exeguted, that was 
self-evident; buthow! A great premium was 
offered to whoever should solve this problem. 


| Again the human bellows toiled and puffed, 


their object seemed unattainable; when at 
length a long-bearded Russian stepped forward 
and declared that he could do it ; he had strong 
and sound lungs, he would only rince his mouth 
first with a little cold water to refresh them. 
He applied his mouth to the pipe, and puffed 
to such purpo:+ that the vitreous ball swelled 
and swelled nearly tothe required dimensions, 
up to it, beyond it. ‘ Hold, hold,’ cried the look- 
ers on, ‘you are doing too much; and how did 
you do it at all’—*The matter is simple 
enough,’ answered the Jong-beard ; ‘ but first, 
where is my premium?’ And when he had 
clutched the promised bounty he explained. 
He had retained some of the water in his 
mouth, which had passed thence into the glow 
ball, and there becoming steam, had rendered 
him this good servicee—J. G. Kohl’s Russia 
and the Russians. 
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Voluptuous Lands.—In the vast archipe- 
lago of the east, where Borneo, and Java, and 
Sumatra lie, and the Molucca islands and the 
Phillippines, the sea is often fanned only by 
the land and sea-breezes, and is like a smooth 
bed, on which these islands seem to sleep in 
bliss—islands in which the spice and perfume 
gardens of the world are embowered, and 
where the bird of Paradise has its home, and 
the golden pheasant, and a hundred others of 
brilliant plumage, among thickets so luxuriant, 
and scenery so picturesque, that European 
strangers find there the fairy-land of their 
youthful dreams.— Dr. Arnott. 


A Living Lizard in a Seam of Coal.-- 
In the autumn of 1818, when the work- 
men were sinking a new pit upon Fen- 
ton’s ground, near Wakefield, and had passed 








Thisdistinguished Russian nobleman, whose | approach, while I have set fire to my house 
name is associated with one of the most extra-| that it might not be polluted with your pre- 
ordinary events recorded in history, died lately | sence. Frenchmen! I have relinquished to 


through several strata of stone, and some 
thin beds of coal, to the depth of one hundred 
and fifty yards, they came to a seam of coal, 


at Mocow. He was governor of that city at} you my two houses in Moscow, with furni-| about four feet thick, which they proposed to 
the time of the invasion of Russia by Bona-| ture to the amount of half a million of ru-| work. After excavating about four inches of 
parte, and it was under his direction and su-| bles. Here you will find nothing but ashes!”| it, one of the miners struck his pick into a 


perintendance that it was destroyed. ‘Mos- 


These scenes were but of yesterday—but | crevice, and, having shattered the coal around 


cow, gilded with its golden cupulas, the cradle | where are the actors in them? “ Alexander| into small pieces, he discovered a lizard about 
and tomb of the Russian nobility,” contained | the Deliverer” is no more, and he who sway-| five inches long. It continued very brisk and 
at that time two hundred and ninty-five church-|ed the sceptre of uncontrolled sovereignty | lively for about ten minutes, and then drooped 
és, and fifteen hundred mansions, with their|over so large a portion of the globe, rests|and died.— Mirror. 
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THE WATER CAVE OF BOLONCHEN. 


From the work of Stephens on Yuca- 
tan, just published, we make the following 
exceedingly interesting extract. The scar- 
city of water in Yucatan, it appears, is almost 
or quite equal to that existing in parts of Afri- 
ca. Wells are all but unknown, and the in- 
habitants are dependent either on artificial 
reservoirs, or cavities in the rocks, occasion- 
ally filled by rain, or on caverns, such as that 
described below, although there are few others, 
if any, so deep and ditlicult of access. The 
village of Bolonchen has nine wells, which 
furnish water during a great part of the year ; 
but the supply was soon exhausted, and re- 
course was to be had to an extraordinary cave 
about half a league from the village. ‘I'o this 
the travellers Tepaired, accompanied by the 
authorities of the village, and a large party of 
attendants. — Presbyterian. 





We disencumbered ourselves of superfluous 
apparel, and following the Indian, each with a 
torch in hand, entered a wild cavern, which, 
as we advanced, became darker. At the dis- 
tance of sixty paces the descent was precipi- 
tous, and we went down by a ladder about 
twenty feet. Here all light from the mouth 
of the cavern was lost; but we soon reached 
the brink of a great perpendicular descent, to 
the very bottom of which a strong body of 
light was thrown from a hole in the surface, a 
perpendicular depth, as we afterward learned 
by measurement, of two hundred and ten feet. 
As we stood on the brink of this precipice, 
under the shelving of an immense mass of 
rock, seeming darker from the stream of 
light thrown down the hole, gigantic stalac- 
tites, and huge blocks of stone assumed all 
manner of fantastic shapes, and seemed like 
monstrous animals or deities of a subterranean 
world, 

From the brink on which we stood, an 
enormous ladder, of the rudest possible con- 
struction, led to the bottom of the hole. It 
was between seventy and eighty feet long, and 
about twelve feet wide, made of the rough 
trunks of saplings lashed together lengthwise, 
and supported all the way down by horizontal 
trunks braced against the face of the precipi- 


THE FRIEND. 


with the light thrown down from the orifice 
above, was the wildest that can be conceived. 
As yet the reader is only at the mouth of this 
well—but to explain to him briefly its extra- 
‘ordinary character, 1 give its name—which 
is Xtacumbi Xunan. ‘The Indians understand 
| by this La Senora escondida, or the lady hid- 


den away; and it is derived from a fanciful 


‘Indian story that a lady stolen from her 
|mother was concealed by her lover in this 
| cave. 
Every year, when the wells in the plaza are 
about to fall, the ladders are put into a tho- 
/rough state of repair. A day is appointed by 
the municipality for closing the wells in the 
| plaza, and repairing to the cueva—and on that 
day a great village fete is held in the cavern 
(at the foot of this ladder. On one side lead- 
ing to the wells is a rugged chamber, with a 
lofty overhanging roof, and a level platform ; 
ithe walls of this rocky chamber are dressed 
with branches, and bung with lights, and the 
whole village comes out with refreshments 
and music. The cura is with them, a leader 
j of the mirth; and the day is passed in dan- 
cing in the cavern, and rejoicing that when 
one source of supply fails, another is opened 
to their need. 
| On one side of the cavern is an opening in 
tbe rock, entering by which we soon came to 
‘an abrupt descent, down which was another 
‘long and trying ladder. It was laid against 
‘the broken face of the rock, not so steepas the 
first, but in a much more rickety condition ; 
the rounds were loose, and the upper ones 
| gave way on the first attempt to descend. The 
cave was damp, and the rock and ladder were 
wet and slippery. At this place the rest of 
our attendants left us, the -ministro being the 
last deserter, It was evident that the labour 
of exploring this cave was to be greatly in- 
creased by the state of the ladder, and there 
might be some danger attending it, but, even 
after all that we had seen of caves, there was 
something so wild and grand in this, that we 
could not bring ourselves to give up the at- 
tempt. Fortunately the cura had taken care 
to provide us with rope, and fastening one end 
round a large stone, an Indian carried the 
|other down to the foot of the ladder. We 








tous rock. The ladder was double, having | followed, one at a time ; holding the rope by 
two sets or flights of rounds, divided by a|one hand, and with the other grasping the 
middle partition, and the whole fabric was | side of the ladder. It was impossible to carry 
lashed together by withes. It was very steep,|a torch, and we were obliged to feel our way 
seemed precarious and insecure, and confirmed | in the dark, or with only such light as could 
the worst accounts we had heard of the descent | reach us from the torches above and below. 
into this remarkable well. At the foot of this ladder was a large caver- 

Our Indians began the descent, but the fore- | nous chamber, from which irregular passages 


most had scarcely got his head below the sur- 
face before one of the rounds slipped, and he 
only saved himself by clinging to another. 
The ladder having been made when the withes 
were green, these were now dry, cracked, and 
some of them brokén. We attempted a des- 
cent with some little misgivings, but, by keep- 
ing each hand and foot on a different round, 
with an occasional crash and slide, we all 
reached the foot of the ladder; that is, our 
own party, our Indians, and some three or 
four of our escort, the rest having disap- 


led off in different directions to deposites or 
|sources of water. Dr. Cabot, and myself, 
attended by Albino, took one of the passes 
indicated by the Indians. 

Moving on by a slight ascent over the rocks, 
at the distance of about seventy-five feet, we 
came to the foot of a third ladder nine feet 
long, two or three steps beyond, another, five 
feet high, both which we had to go up, and six 
paces further, a fifth, descending, and eigh- 
teen feet in length. A little beyond we des- 
cended another ladder eleven feet long, and 


peared. yet a little further on we came to one, the 


which induced us to pause and consider. B 
this time Albino was the only attendant lefi, 
‘I his long ladder was laid on a narrow, sloping 
face of rock, protected on one side by a per. 
pendicular wall, but at the other open and pre- 
cipitous. Its aspect was unpropitious, but we 
determined to go on. Holding by the side of 
the ladder next the rock, we descended, crash. 
ing and carrying down the loose rounds, so 
that when we got to the bottom, we had cut 
off all communication with Albino: he could 
not descend, and, what was quite as inconve- 
nient, we could not get back. It was now too 
late to reflect. We told Albino ‘to throw down 
our torches, and go back for Indians and rope 
to haul us out. in the meantime we moved 
on by a broken, winding passage, and at the 
distance of about two hundred feet, came to 
the top of a ladder eight feet long, at the foot 
of which we entered a low and stifling pas. 
sage ; and crawling along this on our hands 
and feet, at the distance of about three hun. 
dred feet, we came to a rocky basin full of 
water. 

Before reaching it, one of our torches had 
— out, and the other was then expiring. 
“rom the best calculation I can make, which 
is not far out of the way, we were then four- 
teen hundred feet from the mouth of the cave, 
and at a perpendicular depth of four hundred 
and fifty feet. As may be supposed from what 
the reader already knows of these wells, we 
were black with smoke, grimed with dirt, and 
dripping with perspiration. Water was the 
most pleasant spectacle that could greet our 
eyes ; but it did not satisfy us to drink it only, 
we wanted a more thorough benefit. Our 
expiring torch warned us to forbear, for in 
the dark we might never be able to find our 
way back to the upper earth; but, trusting 
that if we did not re-appear in the course of 
the week, Catherwood would come to the 
rescue, we whipped off our scanty covering, 
and stepped into the pool. It was just large 
enough to prevent us from interfering with 
each other, and we then and there achieved 
a bath which perhaps no white man ever be- 
fore took at that depth under ground. 

The Indians call this basin Chacka, which 
means agua colorado, or red water; but this 
we did not know at the time, and we did not 
discover it, for to economise our torch we 
avoided flaring it, and it lay on the rock like 
an expiring brand, admonishing us that it was 
better not to rely wholly upon our friends in 
the world above, and that it would be safer to 
look out for ourselves, Hurrying out, we 
made a rapid toilet, and, groping our way 
back, with our torch just bidding us farewell, 
we reached the foot of the broken ladder, and 
could go no further. Albino returned with 
Indians and ropes. We hauled ourselves up, 
and got back to the open chamber from which 
the passage diverged; and here the Indians 
pointed out another, which we followed, till it 
became lower than any we had yet explored ; 
and, according to Doctor Cabot’s measure- 
ment, at the distance of four hundred and one 
paces, by mine, three hundred and ninety- 
seven, we came to another basin of water. 

This, as we afterwards learned, is called 





Looking up, the view of its broken sides, | seventh, the length and general appearance of| Pucuelha, meaning that it ebbs and flows like 
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the sea. The Indians say that it recedes’ 
with the south wind, and increases with the 
north-west ; and they add, that when they go 
to it silently they find water; but when they, 
talk or make a noise, the water disappears. 
Perhaps it is not so capricious with white men, | 
for we found water, and did not approach it) 
with sealed lips. The Indians say, besides, | 
that forty women once fainted in this passage, | 
and that now they do not allow the women to 
goto it alone. In returning, we turned off 
twice by branching passages, and reached two 
other basins of water; and when we got back 
to the foot of the great staircase, exhausted, | 
and almost worn out, we had the eel 
of learning, from friends who were waiting to 
hear our rt, that there were seven in all, | 
and we had missed three. All have names) 
given them by the Indians, two of which 1) 
have already mentioned. 

The third is called Sallah, which means a| 
spring; the fourth Akahba, on account of its) 
darkness ; the fifth Chocoha, from the circum- | 
stance of its being always warm; the sixth 
Ociha, from being of a milky colour ; and the 
seventh Chimaisha, because it has insects 
called ais. 

It was a matter of some regret that we 
were not able to mark such peculiarities or 
differences as might exist in these waters, and 
particularly that we were not provided with 
barometer and thermometer to ascertain the 
relative heights and temperatures. If we had 
been at all advised beforehand, we should at 
Jeast have carried the latter with us, but 
always in utter ignorance of what we were to) 
encounter, our great object was to be as free 
as possible from all incumbrances; besides 
which, to fell the truth, we did some things in 
that country, among which was the exploring 
of these caves, for our own satisfaction, and 
without much regard to the claims of science. 
The surface of the country is of transition or 
mountain limestone ; and though almost inva- 
riably the case in this formation, perhaps here 
to a greater extent than any where else, it 
abounds in fissures .and caverns, in which 
springs burst forth suddenly, and streams pur- 
sue a subterranean course. But the sources 
of the water, and the geological formation of 
the country were, at the moment, matters of 
secondary interest to us. 

The great point was the fact, that from the 
moment when the wells in the plaza fail, the 
whole village turns to this cave, and four or 
five months in the year derives from this 
source its only supply. It was not, as at 
Xcoch, the resort of a straggling Indian, nor, 
as at Chack, of a small and inconsiderable 
rancho. It was the sole and only watering 
place of one of the most thriving villages in 
Yucatan, cotitaining a population of several 
thousand souls; and perhaps even this was 
surpassed in wonder by the fact that, though 
for an unknown length of time, and through a 
great portion of the year, files of Indians, men 
and women, are going out every day with 
cantars on their backs, and returning with 
water; and though the fame of the Cueva of 
Bolonchen extends throughout Yucatan, from 
the best information we could procure, not a 

white man in the village had ever explored it. 





REFLECTIONS 
By my Mother's bedside, occasioned by hearing her 
speak of feeling as in the Wilderness. 


The Wilderness—the Wilderness, 
Is not a dreary place! 

Amid its countless sands, we still 
God's mercies ever trace! 

The desert rock, the desert plain, 
May seem both bleak and bare, 

The desert-heath seem void of life, 

~ Yet God is even there! 


The storm may come, the winds may howl, 
The lightning rend the sky, 
The thunder roar from pole to pole, 
Yet God is ever nigh! 
Where through creation can we turn 
To what wild savage spot, 
By sea or land, from clime to clime, 
And find where He is not? 


In every leaf, and flow'ret wild, 
In insect, beast, and bird, 

In ev'ry pebble stone, and shell, 
His holy voice is heard! 

Then why in haman hearts alone 
Is felt a dreary void ? 

And why, when all around is good, 
Is man alone alloy’d ? 


Why, in the temple, where His love 
Most wondrously is shown, 

Is found the only taint of sin, 
The want of faith alone? . 

The bird that leaves the ehilling clime, 
And seeks a warmer 

Doubts not—the spring will bloom again, 
And brighter days will come— 

Returning then in trustful faith, 
She builds her little nest, 

Fulfils the duties of her kind, 
And leaves to God the rest. 


But we, with reas'niog powers endued, 
And favoured far above 

All nature round, yet sometimes doubt 
His wisdoin—-goudness—love ! 

We know that rain and storms but give 
‘To verdant beauty birth, 

And streams that overflow their banks 
Enrich the drinking earth :— 


Thus is it with our inward man, 
Yet feeble, weak and frail, 
We cannot see the hand of love 
That guides each swelling gale. 
When chilling winds, and wintry storms 
Around our path prevail, 
How oft the sinking spirit feels 
Its trustful courage fail. 


Impatient nature ever longs 
‘To draw the veil aside, 

Dispel the clouds that shroud the sun, 
And all its glories hide— 

Oh! could our spirits always feel, 
Tho’ darkness reigns around, 

That God is with us through the night, 
And in the cloud is found !— 


Oh! could the heart in trusting faith 
Calmly await the day, 

Nor think the night dews linger long 
Upon our weary way ! 

Lord! give us patience, faith, and hope, 
And lead us, as thou led 

Israel, through the Wilderness, 
And over Jordan’s bed— 


And make us feel the Wilderness 
Is as a garden fair, 
The desert with thy glory fill'’d, 
Thy presence, every where— 
The storm, the cloud, the barren heath, 
Alike thy wisdom show ; 
Thy finger rules the worlds above, 
y love the world below ! 
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THE POOL OF SILOAM, 

From the “ Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry 

to the Jews from the Church of Scotland in 

1839.”——By Anprew A. Bonar, and Ro- 
pert M. M‘Curyne. 


Passing under the rocky face of Ophel, we 
came to the Pool of Siloam. We were sur- 
prised to find it so entire, exactly resembling 
the common prints of it. It is in the form of 
a parallelogram, and the walls all round are 
of hewn stones. The steps that lead down 
into it, at the eastern end, are no doubt the 
same which have been there for ages. The 
water covered the bottom to the depth of one 
or two feet. At the western end, climbing a 
little way into a cave hewn out of a rock, we 
descended a few steps into the place from 
which the water flows into the pool. It is 
connected by a long subterranean passage, 
running quite through the hill to the Fountain 
of the Virgin, or more properly the Fountain 
| of Siloam, the entrance to which is a consider- 
| able way farther up the valley of Jehosaphat. 
| Through this passage the water flows softly 
from the fountain, till it finds its way into the 
| pool, not as generally represented in pictures, 

by pouring over the mouth of the cave, but 
secretly from beneath. Wild flowers, and 
among other plants the caper-tree, grow luxu- 
| riantly around its border. 

| We are told that “ the wall of the Pool of 
Siloah by the king’s garden,”’* was rebuilt in 
the days of Nehemiah. There can be no doubt 
‘that this is the very spot; and possibly the 
present walls and steps may be as ancient as 
the days of our Lord. While sitting on the 
margin, we could imagine the history of the 
blind manf realized before us.. We had seen 
that very day a blind man in the streets of 
ae as we passed by. Now it was to 








such a man that our Lord said, “‘ Go wash in 
the Pool of Siloam.” The man obeys—comes 
out at the gate—descends the sloping side of 
Zion, gropes his way down these steps, and 
feels for the cool water with his hand; then 
|laves his clay-anointed eyes, and they open! 
Now he sees the glory of Jerusalem; but above 
all, comes back to see the face of the Son of 
God, the light of the world, whose word com- 
manded the light to shine on his dark eye- 
balls and his darker heart! The water of this 
pool flows out through a small channel cut or 
worn in the ruck, and descends to refresh the 
gardens which are planted below on terraces, 
illustrating the expression, ‘a fountain of 
gardens,”{ for a fountain in such a situation 
waters many gardens. ‘These are the remains 
of “ the king’s garden,”§ mentioned by Nehe- 
miah and by Josephus.|| 
Leaving the pool, we turned northward, 
proceeding up the valley of} Jehosaphat, with 
the village of Siloam on our right, which lite- 
rally hangs upon the steep brow of the Mount 
of Offence. Three or four hundred yards up 
the valley, we came to the spring or fountain- 
head of Siloam, beneath the rocky side of 
Moriah. It is commonly called the Fountain 





* Neh. iii. 15. 
t Song, iv. 15. 
} Ant. 7. ¢. 14. sec. 4. 


+ John 9. 
§ Neh. iii. 15. 
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of the Virgin, from a foolish tradition of the 
Monks. We came to a wide cavern, partly or 
entirely hewn out by the hands of man; and 
descending two flights of steps cut in the rock, 
worn smooth and white like marble, we came 
to the water. From this point it flows through 
the subterranean canal already mentioned, and 
supplies the Pool of Siloam. But it flows in 
such perfect stillness, that it seemed to us to 
be a standing pool, until we put our hands 
into it, and felt the gentle current pressing 
them aside. Nothing could be more descrip- 
tive of the flow of these waters than the words 
of Isaiah, “* The waters of Shiloah that go 
softly.”* The calm, silent stream of grace 
and power which flows from under the throne 

of a reconciled God, is by this simple figure = 
finely contrasted with the loud noisy promises 
of Rezin and Remaliah’s son. ‘The believing 
soul has a secret and unfailing spring of quiet 
joy overflowing from “the holy place of the 


Beneath Moriah’s rocky side, 
A gentle fountain springs, 

Silent and soft its waters glide, 
Like the peace the Spirit brings: 


jmeeting directed it to be printed for general 
distribution. 

In deliberating on the state of society, defi- 
ciencies of several kinds occasioned much 
exercise to faithful Friends, and the great 
duty of regularly attending all our religious 
meetings ; the necessity of an increase of that 
gospel love and unity which binds together the 
dedicated followers of Christ ; and of the reli- 
gious and guarded education of children at 
home, endeavouring by precept and example 
to train them in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord—were all pertinently spoken to. Vio- 
lations of our ancient Christian testimony 
against a hireling ministry, were noticed in 
most of the reports, and called forth appropri- 
ate remarks. A well adapted minute of ad- 
vice, embracing most of the points in which 
defects were acknowledged, was prepared, 
to be sent down to the subordinate meet- 
This annual solemnity closed its sittings on | ings. 
tabernacles of the Most High,” which forms | Seventh-day morning, 22d ult.; and it would| In reading the minutes of the Meeting for 
a complete contrast to the rude and boister-| be ungrateful not to acknowledge that it has| Sufferings, it appeared that it had also been 
ous mirth of the ungodly soul. We drank | been favoured with a degree of solemn quiet, exercised on account of some departures from 
with joy of the cool water, which we found of harmonious exercise, and of unity in its|the Christian standard, which in this day of 
sweet and pleasant, all the sweeter because of | results, which has not often been surpassed. | outward ease and superficial profession, some 
the sacred recollections with which it was | ‘These are things not at the command of man;|have fallen into,—and a conimitiee had pre- 
associated. It seemed to be a much frequeat-|and must be ascribed to, the condescending | pared an address to our members, reviving 
ed spring: for some came to drink—some to| goodness and care of Him, who is pleased to| some of our doctrines and practices, caution- 
draw water to wash their clothes, and others | preside in the assemblies of those that are|ing Friends against being turned aside froma 
were conveying it to their camels. truly gathered in his name. Besides the full belief and acknowledgment of them, and 

It has been suggested with much probabi-| usual business transacted every year, part of | inciting all to show forth the excellency of our 
lity, that this fountain may have an artificial two sittings was occupied in reading a brief| profession by a consistent life and conversa- 
connection with another fountain, said to be | but interesting history of the rise and progress |tion. This essay, having been carefully ex- 
under the Mosque of Omar, in the heart of | of our testimony against enslaving our fellow-| amined, and read and approved in that body, 
Moriah ; for the flow of water seems too large ;men; and of the labours of the Society in| was transmitted to the Yearly Meeting, where 
and too calm to be the commencement of a/ clearing the hands of its members of slave-|it was again deliberately read, and a general 
spring in a limestone rock. But there does | holding. It comprises a concise account of| expression of approbation and unity given to 
not appear to be any solid foundation for the the various steps taken in the prosecution of|it, A minute was made, directing, the clerk 
conjecture of Dr. Robinson, that this may be | this Christian work, in New England, New |to sign it, and desiring the Meeting for Suf- 
the pool of Bethesda. It bears no resemblance York, Philadelphia, and Virginia Yearly | ferings to print a number sufficient to supply 
to any of the other pools around the city ; nor) Meetings. Application was also made to | alll our members. ‘That meeting, under a 
can we see where the five porches could have | Friends of Baltimore and North Carolina for | sense of religious duty, and in conformity with 
stood; for it is a cavern five and twenty feet| the necessary documents, to prepare a state-| ancient practice, has been several times en- 
deep in the solid rock. And most certainly | ment of their labours, but the former replied,| gaged in the last fifteen years to prepare 
the irregular flow sometimes observed in the that the separatists having carried away their | addresses to our members, but none, we appre- 
fountain, cannot have any thing to do with the | records, they were deprived of the means of| hend, has been more opportune or appropriate 
troubling of the water of Bethesda, for we are | furnishing the desired information--from the|than the present. When we consider the 
expressly told, that “an angel went down at a latter no reply has been received ; but as the | great efforts made to draw our young people 
certain season into the pool and troubled the | Meeting for Sufferings has liberty to insert/away from our Society--to induce them to 
water.”+ It was a miraculous event, plainly | such additional authentic accounts as may yet| disregard our principles, by going to places 
igtended to typify the Lord Jesus, the true come to hand, and the regular period for its} where a man-made ministry is upheld—to 
“house of mercy ;” for it is worthy of re- | convening is not until the Sixth month, we | bring into discredit the writings of our ancient 
mark, that this was the only occasion in which | may hope something will yet be received. | Friends, especially Barclay’s able Apology 
Jesus healed only one out of a multitude of ‘The history, above alluded to, presents a stri-| for our Christian Doctrines, and to invalidate 
sick folk. He wished to show that he was the| king picture of the patient, unwearied, and| or obscure the doctrines themselves—to lead 
true pool of Bethesda. On all other occasions | affectionate labours bestowed by our forefath-| the mind away from the spirituality of vital 
“he healed them all.” Probably this foun-|ers in endeavouring to convince their brethren | religion, and settle it down in an easier and 
tain bore the same name as the Pool of| of the evils of slavery ; and adds another to| superficial way—and when, to all these is 
Siloam, with which it is so strongly connected, | the many proofs already given, that as a sense | added the great unsettlement which prevails 


The thirsty Arab stoops to drink 
Of the cool and quiet wave ; 
And the thirsty spirit stops to think 
Him who came to save. 


Siloam is the fountain’s name, 
It means “ one sent from God ;” 
And thus the holy Saviour’s fame, 
It gently spreads abroad. 


O grant that I, like this sweet well, 
May Jesus's image bear ; 

And spend my life—my all—to tell, 
How full his wercies are. 


For * The Friend.” 
YEARLY MEETING. 




















and is to be regarded as of religious duty, and the guidance of the|in the world on the subject of religion gene- 
Vs me Holy Spirit form the only safe ground for| rally, this recurrence to the anciéht standard, 
Fast viaiewan embarking in this, or any other philanthropic|as held forth by our primitive worthies, and 


It was with a full remembrance of this day’s 
pleasant visit to the Fountain of Siloam, that 


undertaking, so they only can enable us suc- 
cessfully to combat the evils which abound in 
the world. 


the following lines occurred at an after period,| Believing that the compilation would be use- 
when stretched in our tent under the brow of| ful to our members, in encouraging them to 


Carmel :— 





* Isa. viii. 6. “ Phat go as to be unperceived, or es- 
cape observation.” +Jobn v. 4. 


keep to this ground ; and to others, whether 
slaveholders, or pious persons in the free 
states, who may be concerned for the removal 
of this opprobrium of the Christian name, the 


the renewed promulgation of their Christien 
faith and principles, seems especially fitting 
and seasonable. It contains introductory re- 
marks—of the one true God, and the three 
that bear record in heaven—immediate reve- 
lation—-the fallen state of man—universal and 
saviog light—the Holy Scriptures—justifica- 
tion—baptism and the supper—worship— 
mivistry—prayer—war—slavery—trade and 
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manner of living—address to parents and chil- 
dren, and concluding remarks. 

The subject of the religious training and 
guarded education of the children of Friends 
called forth much feeling, and a very interest- 
ing report was made by a Committee on Edu- 
cation appointed last year, showing the des- 
cription of schools to which our youth are 
sent, &c. ; from which it appears, that a con- 
siderable number are still placed under the 
tuition of persons not members of our religious 
Society, and at schools where they are exposed 
to the influence of principles and examples, 
the tendency of which is adverse to our Chris- 
tian profession and testimonies, as well as to 
a religious life. This circumstance, as well 
as the fact that many among us continue to 
send their children to the mixed district 
schools, was a source of great regret to 
Friends, and a minute of advice was sent 
down, embracing both domestic and school 
education. 

The committee also proposed that a num- 
ber of Friends be kept under appointment to 
have charge of the subject of education—to 
inquire into its condition in the several meet- 
ings, and annually report it to the Yearly 
Meeting ; also to afford counsel and assistance 
to Friends where they may stand in need of it, 
and to receive subscriptions or legacies toward 
a fund to be held and applied by them, to aid 
meetings, where necessary, in building school- 
houses, and paying the salaries of suitable 
teachers. This was united with by the meet- 
ing, and a committee accordingly appointed. 

The number of persons reported who occa- 
sionally use spirituous liquors as a drink, was 
smaller than the preceding year ; and further 
earnest labour with them was enjoined, in 
order to dissuade them from this reproach ful 
practice ; yet some Friends thought the time 
not distant, when it would be the duty of the 
Yearly Meeting to take a further step on this 
subject. 

The close of the meeting was peculiarly 
solemn, and the clerk embodied the feeling of 
many minds in an appropriate concluding 
minute, gratefully acknowledging the condes- 
cension of our Holy Head in favouring us with 
his presence, and qualifying his servants to 
labour for the good of the body and the honour 
of Truth ; and beseeching of Him the blessing 
of preservation when separated from each 
other. 





—= 
For “ The Friend.” 


From the Tenth Part of Piety Promoted, a 
few notices of deceased Friends have been 
selected, which it is apprehended may be pro- 
fitably perused by the readers of “The 
Friend.” ‘This work, though republished 
many years since in this country, is probably 
inaccessible to most of the readers of this 
journal. 


JOSHUA WHEELER, 

Of Hitchin, in Hartfordshire, was the son 
of Rudd and Fidelity Wheeler, of the same 
place, and born about the year 1756. His 
childhood, according to his own account, par- 
took of the wildness sometimes observable at 
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that age. Nevertheless, he early discovered | such power and authority, that the very posts 
a disposition to sobriety, which paternal care | of the door moved, and the house was filled 
tended to cherish; and it ripened at length | with smoke. Then, as a natural consequence, 
into a degree of stability which had its influ- | he was filled with a feeling sense of his own 
ence upon others. His mother was removed | unworthiness and sinful state, and under the 
by death when he was about fourteen, and| weight thereof breaks out, Wo is me, for I 
then a boy at school; but he had learned to}am undone, because I am a man of unclean 
estimate her worth, and his grief was propor- | lips, and dwell among a people of unclean lips, 
tionably pungent ; and when he came home | for mine eyes have seen the king, the Lord of 
to his father’s family, and entered into his| hosts! In this humble state, was the seraph 
employment in his trade, he still more sensi- | sent unto him with the live coal, taken from 
bly felt her loss, in the domestic circle in which | the altar, which having laid on his mouth, he 
she now no longer occupied a place. It is be-|comforts him. Lo, this hath touched thy 
lieved that the serious impressions which | lips, and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
about this time he received were signally |sin purged. Then did he hear the voice of 
blessed to him; and that he became, by his|the Lord, saying, ‘ Whom, shall I send, and 
steady conduct, able to co-operate with the | who will go for us? Being thus previously 
religious exercise of his father’s mind, for the | prepared, in a grateful sense of the Lord’s 
preservation of the younger part of the family. | mercy, and with a willing mind, he was 

He was used thankfully to call to mind, and | enabled to offer himself. Here am I, send me. 
to mention the preservations he had witnessed| “ I'hus, O Lord, be pleased to favour me 
in early life, when he was sent on business to| with a sense of thy Almighty goodness ; or 
distant markets, and sometimes among very | such a sense thereof as my feeble state may 
rough and unprofitable company. He recount-| be able to bear; and that in thy light may 
ed the care which he found necessary to keep | see my sinful state, and, with one formerly, 
near to the principles of truth, and to act | abhor myself as in dust and ashes. And, oh, 
according to its dictates; the comfort or the | when sufficiently humbled under a sense there- 
grief which he had found on looking over the | of, that I may witness the effects of the live 
transactions of the day, as his conduct had |coal, and hear those gracious words, thine 
been steady or deviating$ and the consequent | iniquity is taken away, and thy sin purged : 
encouragement or caution which it held out |and under a deep sense thereof, that | may 
to him for the future. surrender body, soul, and spirit into thy gra- 

About the twenty-fifth year of his age, he | cious direction.” 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William| ‘Towards the latter end of the year 1795, 
Brown, of Ampthill; and they set out in life| he entered again into a married state with 
with many pleasant prospects before them.| Elizabeth, daughter of William Tuke, of 
But in the course of one year, the health of| York. It did not appear to be his lot to 
his wife became so much impaired, asto prove | travel much from home in the,exercise of his 
a trying dispensation to both of them, during | gift; yet with the consent of his Monthly 
the remaining years which they passed to-| Meeting, he travelled in the year 1797 in 
gether. But it nevertheless appears to have | some neighbouring counties ; in 1798, he ex- 
been a dispensation of mercy. It prepared | tended a western journey as far as Plymouth ; 
her for a better inheritance ; and proved to/|and in the following year he went northward 
him a season of refinement, and of detachment | as faras York. In all these journeys, though 
from earthly gratifications ; still further fitting | net without an engagement of mind arising 
him for usefulness to others. His wife died | from an apprehension of duty on his own ac- 
in the Fifth month, 1793, after they had been | count, he travelled generally in company with 
married about twelve years. others. 

Soon after this event, about the thirty-| After his last journey, “his life was almost 
eighth year of his age, he gave up to an ap-| one continued series of bodily indisposition ; 
prehension of duty, which he had some time | yet he continued anxiously concerned for the 
entertained, and came forth publicly as a min-|cause of Truth. As private opportunities 
ister. His testimony was acceptable to his | occurred, he still laboured for the good of 
friends, and he was very solicitous to be pre- | other individuals, in a spiritual sense ; and one 
served from moving without their unity. Once | thing which frequently excited his fears was, 
in particular, in a religious meeting, with | lest the gracious purpose of the Lord towards 
great diffidence, he expressed his desire to | his visited children, should, by one means or 
stand open to the feelings of the least babe, | other, be frustrated. For about three months 
who was alive in the truth; and the belief| before his last illness, he enjoyed rather an 
which his brethren entertained, that he was | improved state of health; yet he did not form 
generally careful, not only to begin, but to| great expectations of its continuance; but 
close with the life, confirmed his testimony to| rather apprehended that his enfeebled frame 
their mindsand judgment. A paper, of which | would yield to the rigours of the winter then 
the following isa copy, and dated in the Ninth | approaching. Accordingly, on the last-day of 
month, 1793, will show the reverence with | the year 1802, he was seized with an increase 
which his mind was clothed, when he entered | of his distemper. In rather more than two 
on thisservice. It is entitled, “'The opening | weeks he took to his chamber, and as his 
of Isaiah’s ministry.” disorder was attended with a distressing de- 

“ First, he was favoured with a sight of the | gree of nervous irritability, it proved at times 
majesty and glory of God; and heard the|a close trial to his faith. Once when thus 
seraphim declare the Lord’s holiness, and | oppressed, he exclaimed, “ Oh, this irritabili- 
that the earth was full of glory; and with|ty! When I try to close my eyes,” for after 
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a disturbed night, he had been endeavouring | They contain an interesting variety of short 


to procure a little repose, ** I seem given up articles, calculated to promote the great a 


to the powers of darkness and confusion ; but good end which the publication bas in view ; 
I hope this is not the state my spirit will be | some of which it is our intention to copy. 
centered in.” His wife saying that she be-| The last number states that on the eighth of | 


lieved not, he added, “No. I believe my | the Third month the American Peace Society | 


change will be an entrance into peace, through | held, in the Hall of the Representatives, a 


that mercy in which I can confide ; not in any | public meeting for the discussion of subjects 


works of my own.” Some further consolatory 
conversation passed between them. He was 
then sitting up in his chamber ; but about nine 
o’clock he was helped to bed by two assistants, 
and he had some refreshing sleep. Soon, 
however, the cold sweat of death pervaded 
him generally ; and on the appearance of this 
alarming symptom, at his own desire, his 
father was seat for. When Joshua was in-| 
formed that his father was arrived, he rather | 
hastily, and as if he feared his articulation 
would fail him, uttered a few short, but sweet | 
sentences to some around him, concluding 
with “Farewell. May the Lord bless and) 
reserve youall.” This benediction was the | 
ast sentence which he attempted to utter ;) 











though it was not until about an hour after-| lic opinion, and illustrates the possibility of | street; Charles Ellis, No. 
wards, and at half an hour past midnight, that | settling all national disputes by better means | street,and No. 56 Chestnut street ; 


he breathed his last so quietly, that the exact | 
moment when he fully put off mortality, was | 





relative to the cause of peace, and that the 
following resolutions, prepared by a committee 
of arrangement, were presented :— 

“1. Resolved, That war, as a method for 
the settlement of national difficulties, is an 
unchristian and inefficient system, and ought 
to be discontinued by all civilized communi- 
ties, 

“2. Resolved, That preparations for war, 
so far from checking this evil, occasion far 
more wars than they prevent, and are the 
chief means of continuing the custom. 

“3. Resolved, That the recent adjustment 
of our difficulties with England, which had 
baffled the efforts of more than half a cen- 
tury, evince a most auspicious change in pub- 


than the sword. 
“4. Resolved, That the general peace of 


| be memorable in the minds of man 


scarcely to be ascertained, His departure | Christendom for nearly thirty years, longer 
was on the 2ist of the First month, 1803. | than had been kaown before since the cum- 
|mencement of the Christian era, is owing 


Simplicity of Agricultural Operations in 
the Weed Prairies of Texas.—In their 
“weed prairies” the counties of Robertson 
and Milam possess a characteristic of the 
soil peculiar to themselves. These prairies, 
unlike most of those in other localities, are 
covered with a thick growth of weeds instead 
of grass. These weeds are generally from 
ten to fifteen feet high, and so dense that they 
are almost impenetrable to man or horse, 
resembling, in some respects, the cane-brakes 
of the alluvial region. ‘The settlers highly 
estimate the productive power of the weed 
prairies. The soil is chiefly of a light mulatto 
colour, and remarkably fertile. In order to 
prepare it for cultivation, it is only necessary 
to beat down and burn the weeds, after which 


mainly to the efforts and influences which 
together constitute the cause of peace; and 
such success from the small amount of means 
hitherto used, calls for devout gratitude to the 
God of peace, and strongly encourages a large 
increase of exertions in behalf of this great 
philanthropic enterprise. 

“5. Resolved, That peace, as a pioneer or 
auxiliary to all efforts for the good of mankind, 
deserves the support especially of those who 
are embarked in other enterprises of beneyo- 
lence and reform. 

“6. Resolved, That, since the cause of 
universal and permanent peace will require 
concert among nations, we hail with satislac- 
tion and hope the proposal for a General 
Conference on the subject in London next 
June. 


the soil is in a condition to receive the seed,| ‘7. Resolved, That relying for ultimate 
being almost as loose and friable as a bed of | success mainly on the education of the young 
ashes. In planting these prairies, the plough |in the pacific principles of the gospel, we 
is seldom used, but, instead of it, the settlers | believe it to be the duty of all preachers, of 
apply a large spiked roller, usually formed of all parents, and of teachers in all our semi- 
a log, with harrow teeth placed at intervals, | naries of learning, to combine their efforts in 
so as to form holes when dragged over the|training up such a generation of peace- 
ground. Into these holes the Indian corn is makers as would spontaneously keep the peace 
dropped, and then covered slightly with earth, of the world.” i ocala ie 
which is generally “kicked” over it. The| The agent for the Advocate in this city is 
seed thus rudely and carelessly planted soon A. Flint, 13 North Seventh Street. 

throws up vigorogs blades, which require no Terms.—Single copies fifty cents a year— 
further attention until harvest, except light| five copies to one address, $2; fifteen copies, 
hoeing.-—Kennedy’s Texas. $5; forty copies, $10; one hundred copies, 
$20. At the same rate, any number for gene- 
ral or gratuitous distribution; cheaper even 
than tracts. Any person sending $1, for two 
new subscribers, shall receive a copy gratis, 
for the year. 
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We have received the first, second and| After the article headed “ Yearly Meet- 
third numbers of the “ Advocate of Peace,” | ing,” inserted last week, was partly in type, 
for the current year, published at Boston.| we received another communication on the 





same subject. On reflection, we have 
cluded to insert the latter in the 
ber, for though essentially concu 
former, it will, we apprehend, be read with in. 


con. 
present num. 
rrent with the 


terest as a sketch by another witness of 
son of favour and refreshment that will nag 
y. 

We should be glad to cultivate a further 
acquaintance with the author of « Reflections 
by my mother’s bedside,” &c. 

A Friend in this cit 
“ The Friend,” 
G. W. Taylor. 


city has a complete set of 
which is for sale. Inquire of 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


; Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos. 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs ; Isaiah Hack. 
er, No. 112 south Third street, and No, 32 
Chestnut street; Samuel Bettle, jr-, No. 73 
North Tenth street, and 26 South Front 


95 South Eighth 

ttn, 
Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth ane, end 
No. 19 High street ; Blakey Sharpless, No. 
253 Pine street, and No. 50 North Fourth 
street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Mor- 
decai L. Dawson, Spruce, above Broad: 
James R. Greaves, Schuylkill Eighth, below 
George ; Isaac Davis, No. 255 Arch Street. 

Superintendents.—Philip Garrett and Su- 
san Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans 
No. 201 Arch street. : 

Resident Physician.—Dr. 


Joshua H. 
Worthington. 


TO RENT. 

A commodious house, with stable, garden, 
&c., situated on the Columbia rail-road, oppo- 
site to Haverford School. A Friend’s family 
would be preferred, and it is thought to be a 
good situation for taking summer boarders. 
Apply at this office. 


REBECCA B. FISHER 


Has opened, and expects to continue her 
School in the second story of the Friends’ 
School-house in Woodbury, where she will 
pay every attention to the improvement, con- 
duct, and comfort of the pupils committed to 
her care, and will instruct them in the follow- 
ing branches, viz. :—reading, writing, arith- 
metic geography, grammar, history, com- 
merce, philosophy, and needle-work in many 
of its branches. The highest price $3; low- 
est $2 per quarter. ‘Those Friends who wish 
to send their children, can obtain boarding for 
them in the families of Friends, who reside in 
the village, at a moderate price. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, on Orange 
street, on the Sth ultimo, Amos Evens, of Evesham, N. 
J., to Racnet Kaien, of this city. 
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